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Exchequer a man who spoke as Mr. Lloyd George did on July I, 1913, at the National Liberal Club, is a matter that no cultured Indian will be able to understand, unless it be on the assumption that the standards of public life at the heart and centre of the Empire have sunk to a much lower level than those maintained in India and the East.
That there may be some grounds for this assumption Indian observers will suspect from the unfortunate way in which India's own finances have been handled in London during the last five or six years. Onlookers throughout the world have noticed the disinclination of any party politicians in the United Kingdom to tackle problems (like the inadequacy of England's gold reserves) which would bring the Government of the day into conflict with powerful monetary interests in the City of London. So, too, where the " City," or a powerful section of the "City," has for its own ends quietly opposed monetary developments in India which have been accepted and taken in hand by those responsible for the good government of India, the Secretary of State for India has not carried his defence of Indian interests to the extent of actively resisting the anti-Indian policy of some of London's leading bankers and financiers. On the contrary, during